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For  tke  Blind 

RUTH  EVELYN  HENDERSON 

Those  interested  in  helping  the  blind  never  forget  in 
their  enthusiasm  that  the  most  important  service  pos¬ 
sible  is  that  of  preventing  the  handicap.  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  many  countries  have  organized  clinics  to  prevent  and  re¬ 
lieve  blindness. 

Such  work  in  Poland  holds  material  for  several  thrillers. 
There  two  mobile  units  were  organized,  staffed  and  equipped 
for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases.  These  traveling  clinics  cov¬ 
ered  enormous  areas,  working  from  June  fifteenth  to  Sep¬ 
tember  fifteenth.  Wherever  the  Red  Cross  flag  was  raised 
applicants  formed  long  lines  waiting  their  turns.  Some  days 
more  than  two  hundred  patients  were  e.xamined.  Many  had 
traveled  miles  for  this  help.  More  than  six  thousand  patients 
were  treated  in  all,  almost  one  thousand  operations  were  per¬ 
formed,  and  more  than  three  thousand  school  children  were 
examined.  Similar  work  in  other  countries  could  be  cited. 

Where  the  chance  for  prevention  has  been  missed  and  cure 
is  impossible,  workers  for  the  blind  are  concerned  to  provide 
means  of  safety  and  independence  for  “those  who  walk  in 
darkness.”  The  fascinating  story  of  how  dogs  are  trained  as 
guides  for  the  blind  was  told  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Jour¬ 
nal  of  April,  1930.  Another  picturesque  service  was  devised 
in  Paris  when  five  thousand  white  canes  were  distributed  to 
serve  as  a  badge  for  blind  pedestrians — a  reminder  to  other 
pedestrians  to  avoid  thoughtless  crowding  and  a  signal  for 
special  aid  at  busy  crossings. 

Education  of  blind  children  emphasizes  body  control. 
Rhythm  and  dancing  have  an  important  place.  When  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Junior  Red  Cross  was  seeking  a  gift  for  friends  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  they  discovered  that  the  most  welcome 
present  for  that  particular  .school  would  be  pairs  of  roller 
skates.  These  are  used  by  blind  children  on  the  high-walled 
roof  playground.  A  groove  in  the  tiled  floor  warns  the  little 
skaters  when  they  are  coming  near  the  enclosing  wall. 

The  World  Conference  for  the  Blind,  which  met  in  New 
York  City  last  April,  put  in  motion  a  widespread  program 
to  emphasize  education  through  touch.  A  number  of  organi¬ 
zations  including  heads  of  several  leading  museums  of  the 
country  have  undertaken  to  provide  miniature  models  of 
many  things,  from  city  skyscrapers  and  trolley  cars  to  tiny 
cottages  and  farm  animals.  IVIr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  ex¬ 
plained  :  “The  blind  hear  references  to  sunsets,  rainbows,  the 
sky  line,  and  numerous  other  things  .  .  .  about  which  not 
much  can  be  done  to  aid  them  in  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 
There  are  many  things,  however,  which  may  be  ‘shown’  to 
the  blind.  To  a  limited  extent  this  has  been  done  for  several 
years  by  the  employment  of  toy  models.  We  are  seeking  now 
to  develop  this  idea  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  is  our  plan  to 
keep  in  museums  permanent  exhibits  which  may  be  borrowed 
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Transcribing  a  printed  booh  by  means  of  a 
special  Braille  typewriter 

by  schools  for  the  blind.”  This  carries  a  suggestion,  does  it 
not,  for  gifts  that  may  be  made  in  manual  arts  classes? 

Because  the  publication  of  books  for  the  blind  is  not  com¬ 
mercially  profitable,  reading  matter  for  them  has  always  been 
limited.  School  books  are  largely  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  blind  people  possess  few  books  of  their  own. 
They  cost  too  much  and  are  too  bulky.  A  few  public  libraries 
maintain  collections  which  they  lend  over  a  large  territory. 
These  library  books  may  be  sent  post  free.* 

One  of  the  new  activities  suggested  for  Junior  Red  Cross 
members  this  year  is  that  of  helping  the  blind  in  their  own 
community  to  take  full  advantage  of  opportunities  to  borrow 
books  from  these  libraries.  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  Acting  Direc¬ 
tor  of  American  Red  Cross  Braille  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  said  in  a  let¬ 
ter:  “As  all  these  libraries  put  out  catalogues  in  ink  print, 
the  Juniors  could  help  the  blind  readers  greatly  by  reading 
the  catalogues  to  them  and  helping  them  make  up  a  list  of 
books  to  request,  so  that  the  libraries  may  supply  their  needs 
regularly.  All  these  libraries  use  franking  labels  in  sending 
books  to  readers  and  supply  readers  with  labels  to  return  the 
books  to  the  libraries.  Such  labels  do  not  have  to  be  addressed 
but  the  packages  do  have  to  be  wrapped  or  put  in  a  container 
in  which  they  are  sent,  securely  fastened,  and  mailed.  All  our 
large  libraries,  while  they  are  intended  primarily  for  their 
own  territory,  send  books  frequently  to  anyone  in  the  United 
States — always  supposing  that  the  person  can  not  get  the 
same  book  from  his  own  library.”  The  list  is  as  follows: 

Library  of  Congress,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Service  nationwide,  but  more  particularly  local  and  throughout  the 
southern  states.) 

New  York  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City.  (Service:  New  York  City,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.) 

*  There  is,  at  the  time  this  article  is  written,  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
provide  free  postage  for  all  Brailled  reading  matter  even  when  it  is 
not  lent  hy  libraries. 
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New  York  State  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Albany,  New 
\  ork.  (Service:  the  state  of  New  York  and  many  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.) 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  \l'atertown,  Massachusetts.  (Serv¬ 
ice;  New  England.) 

Philadelphia  Free  Library  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  (Service  principally  Philadelphia.) 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  (Service:  mostly  in  Peimsylvania.) 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Service:  Cleveland 
and  to  some  extent  Ohio  and  surrounding  coutitry.) 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati  Public  Library, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (Service:  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  the  South.) 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit, 

Michigan.  (Service:  Detroit  and 
Michigan.) 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 

Illinois.  (Service;  Chicago  and  sur¬ 
rounding  states.) 

St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri.  (Service:  St.  Louis  and 
many  outside  readers.) 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 

Washington.  (Service:  the  state  of 
Washington.) 

Portland  Public  Library.  Portland, 

Oregon,  (.A  small  but  growing  collec¬ 
tion.  Readers  mostly  in  Portland  and 
Oregon.) 

California  State 
mento,  California, 
fornia,  .Arizona,  Nevada  and  adjacent 
territory. ) 

Texas  State  Library,  .Austin,  Texas. 

(Texas  and  occasionally  outside.) 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  small 
lending  libraries  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

I  tr.h;  Dciiver,  (^olorado;  Dc^  Moines, 

Iowa,  and  a  few  other  places.  Please 
understand,  however,  that  many  read¬ 
ers  borrow  from  more  than  one  li¬ 
brary;  for  example,  we  have  readers 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  the  New 
A'ork  State  and  New  A’ork  Public 
Libraries. 

Red  Cro.ss  volunteers  are  active 
in  Brailling  books  for  the  blind. 

Many  use  the  hand  process  and 
an  increasing  number  own  presses,  which  enable  a  Braillist  to 
turn  out  many  more  pages  than  hand  workers  can.  The  me¬ 
chanics  of  Brailling  is  in  itself  an  interesting  stoiy,  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one. 

Several  years  ago  interest  on  the  part  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
groups  in  two  or  three  cities  led  senior  workers  to  feel  that 
opportunity  for  this  type  of  service  should  be  e.xtended  to  the 
younger  members.  About  this  time  Miss  L^pjohn’s  volume  of 
stories.  “Friends  in  Strange  Garments,”  was  published  and 
one  of  the  Braillists  who  has  done  much  to  improve  the  metli- 
ods  of  printing  for  the  blind,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Watson,  of  Madi¬ 
son,  New  Jersey,  volunteered  to  reproduce  the  LTpjohn  book 
in  Braille. 

The  work  was  done  free  and  various  Junior  groups  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the 
binding,  and  present  the  volumes  (the  book  makes  three  vol¬ 
umes  in  Braille)  as  gifts  to  schools  for  blind  children.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States  and  possessions  have 
received  gift  copies  of  Miss  Upjohn’s  stories  in  this  way. 

Certain  chapters,  notably  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Syracuse, 
New  York,  have  for  several  years  carried  on  a  variety  of 


projects  for  blind  children.  Chicago  Juniors  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  remarkable  amount  in  actual  Brailling,  their  .selec¬ 
tions  ranging  from  poems  and  short  stories,  some  of  them 
taken  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  to  such  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  as  Walker’s  “How  They  Carried  the  Mail,”  which  was 
Brailled  by  the  boys  in  the  House  of  Correction.  These  lads' 
completed  in  all  1,747  pages  of  Brailling.  Many  private  and' 
special  high  schools  of  the  city  have  taken  part  in  this  work. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  members  have  not  done  an>'  Brailling 
but  have  been  e.specially  interested  ! 
in  arranging  parties,  entertain-  ‘ 
ments,  and  gifts  for  the  children 
who  come  home  from  schools  for 
the  blind  during  vacations. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  activ¬ 
ities  already  mentioned,  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Red  Cross  has  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Watson  and  the 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  Chapter 
in  a  new  project.  Plates  were 
made  for  ten  short  stories,  and 
the  Madison  Chapter  provided 
money  for  the  paper.  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
son,  assisted  by  three  full-time 
workers  and  another  full-time 
volunteer,  who  also  owns  a  press, 
has  undertaken  to  print  enough  of 
these  stories  so  that  every  child  in 
the  .schools  for  the  blind  may  rc 
ceive  one  as  a  personal  gift.  The 
part  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  to 
provide  the  covers.  By  January 
almost  two  thousand  of  these 
stories  had  been  promised  and  the 
project  was  closed  for  the  present 
year.  It  will  take  at  least  part  of 
the  next  school  year  to  reach  the 
goal  that  Mrs.  Wat.son  set  in  the 
beginning.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  pledges  to  make  covers 
have  run  ahead  of  the  requests  from  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  the  artists  have  shown  fine  originality  in  making  designs. 
One  group  decided  that  it  would  be  nice  to  make  a  raised 
design,  something  that  the  fingers  could  feel.  All  groups  have 
aimed  at  durability  and  colorfulness. 


E  J.  R.  C.  part  in  service  for  the  blind 
shows  signs  of  healthy  growth.  Present  opportunities  include 
making  covers  for  the  gift  books,  arranging  parties  and  enter¬ 
tainments  for  groups  of  the  blind,  helping  individuals  take 
advantage  of  library  lending  service,  making  gifts  of  musical 
instruments,  canaries,  fragrant  plants,  little  models  or  toys 
that  are  interesting  to  feel,  or  other  presents  suggested  by 
schools.  It  is  possible  that  next  year,  in  addition  to  the  short 
stories,  sets  of  greeting  cards  will  be  available  at  very  low  cost. 
In  the  meantime  Junior  groups  that  are  themselves  interested 
in  hand  Brailling  may  enjoy  working  out  personal  designs  and 
sending  greeting  cards  to  the  friends  who  will  receive  the 
me.ssages  of  friendship  through  their  finger  tips. 
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